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tomb. An European Congress sounded less threatening, though,
even so, there must be armies in the background. It was
possible that France might respond to the suggestion that
a mere feint of invasion might drive the extremists under-
ground, and bring Loyalty and Common Sense into the sun-
light again. But the risk was appalling, especially for those
who thought unpolitically towards the Queen. Fersen knew
that he would never persuade her to forget her hankering. But
neither invasion nor Congress (flattering the Revolution even
while it threatened) could be relied upon for success, while
King and Queen were Hostages at the mercy of a mob. There
must be another flight . . . not in a family coach, with post-
masters kneeling at the King's feet or riding across country to
warn his enemies. The Royal Family must move by separate
and devious routes, in such disguises as enabled hundreds of
priests and royalists and foreign spies to traverse the country
with forged passports and hardly risk their heads.

Marie-Antoinette made one condition only. She would not
go unless her children and her husband went. There had never
been any question of that. How and when were the only
questions, or se'emed to be, until she and Fersen, with their
resolve taken, went into the King's room. It was then that
Fersen realised what eight months would do.

Louis was a little plaintive, especially about the emigres and
the way in which his brothers, Provence and D'Artois, had
been behaving in Germany, representing him as a spineless
prisoner whose every act must be disregarded as taken tinder
pressure. He had been under certain pressure, at times: he
had sent them certain powers, to be used at discretion. They
had used them without discretion, without thought or sense.
They, and not he, were debasing the Royal dignity by their
refusal to compromise, to see anything but pure evil in the
grand dreams of Revolution.

He sat there, his books and maps about him, listening with
dumb ears to what his wife and her worshipper had planned.
He confessed to past mistakes, to weakness, even, though he
insisted that his position had been more painful, more un-
paralleled, than anyone could appreciate. He had been, like
King Richard in the song of the banqueters, abandoned by all